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Working Abroad as A Christian 


The Layman as Missionary 


A Muslim’s chance remark, “Of course, you are paid 
to preach your religion!” staggered the young mis- 
sionary. He had never thought. of his calling as a job 
or a salary, yet to the non-C hristian community he had 
come to serve, he seemed to be a professional—one 
who made his living out of the business of preaching. 

The accusation was made not out of ill-will, but of 
puzzlement. For modern organized missionary work, 
with an agency at the home hase and a staff of commit- 
ted workers viving full time to the spreading of their 
faith, is largely a Western and Christian concept. The 
East does not spread its religions thus. In the Muslim 
world, it is often the Arab trader who is the mission- 
ary. Setting up shop in an African village, he is 
careful to say his prayers in public and to “speak of 
the superiority of his faith. To him missionary work 
is the natural concomitant of his business travels. 

Here is a lesson we modern Christians must re-learn. 
If our faith is to penetrate and “leaven” the world, it 
must so permeate the life and activity of Christians 
both at home and abroad that the missionary concern 
is no longer relegated mainly to a missionary society. 
The Church exists to serve God’s purpose or mission 
in the world, and thus simply being a Christian calls 
for participation in this mission. There is urgent need 
to recapture and put to work the protestant convic- 
tion of the priesthood of all believers, which affirms 
that every Christian is called to minister to his neigh- 
bor and to make his particular work and situation the 
vehicle of Christian influence and service. 


The Time ls Ripe 


Never has there been such need for this approach 
to the missionary task, America’s post-war expansion 
has let loose a flood of business and professional men 
on distant lands. There are today oil drillers, diplo- 
mats, Fulbright professors, social scientists, company 
doctors, United Nations representatives, air-line pilots, 
engineers and administrators. Teheran has over 1,400 
Americans in its military, diplomatic and Technical 
Assistance community: Cairo nearly the same number. 
In Saudi Arabia, the great plants and air-conditioned 
towns of the Arabian-American Oil Company are 
bringing the twentieth century into the heart of 
medieval civilization. 


This sudden expansion of secular America is both 
an opportunity and a challenge. An Arab inquirer in 
Baghdad, who was reading the Gospels with a mis- 
sionary, objected to the verse, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” “I see all the Americans living by 
bread,” was his comment. “Does not their life consist 
of cars and refrigerators, radios and fine homes? That 
is why the American way of life is so attractive to us. 
I want to live like that!” 

In many ancient lands the impact of the West with 
its industrialization, technology and material richness 
has acted largely as a corrosive to indigenous social 
and religious ways, making them appear “old- 
fashioned” and “native.” This is the tragedy of our 
technological age: it destroys the old faiths and sys- 
tems but cannot provide anything to replace them. 

Furthermore, the nationalism that has accompanied 
the rise to independence of many nations has led them 
to restrict the entrance of missionaries. Evangelistic 
workers are sometimes denied visas because of govern- 
ment restriction on religious propaganda, while mis- 
sionary physicians, nurses and teachers may be de- - 
barred from service through national, professional 
requirements similar to our own. It is true that the 
doors are closing on the foreign missionary in many 
areas. This is a setback for the Church in some ways, 
but it may also prove to be a great blessing if it calls 
the Christian layman to the mission which was al- 
ways his. 

Here is the call to the Christian who is a business- 
man, technician, diplomat. As never before, the doors 
of international service are open to him. If he will, 
he can respond to God’s call and become effective as 
an instrument of God’s loving purpose for men 
everywhere. 


Assets 


If this vision speaks to you and stirs your imagina- 
tion, you must be utterly realistic in weighing the 
assets and limitations of the lay Christian as he accepts 
his missionary responsibility. The balance sheet would 
run something like this: 


RELIGION CLEARLY A CONVICTION. The Christian service 
that you render will stir the interest of your non- 
Christian friends, because it obviously must spring 
from conviction and devotion and not from the 
requirements of your job or from social pressures. 


NORMAL RELATIONS TO THE COMMUNITY. Through busi- 
ness and professional activity, you will quickly be 
related to the non-Christian community about you 
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in the normal bonds of social and business life. 
Bookkeeping, building, research, trade—these at 
once explain your presence and create mutual 
interests that make it easier for you to become part 
of group life. One missionary found his best entree 
to the community came through his ability to design 
the sanitary installation of a “Boy Scout camp. For 
the Christian layman, this kind of relationship is 
part of his everyday business. 


RELIGION A PART OF LIFE. The Christian reveals his 
convictions not only through worship, but in all the 
ordinary business of life. Beewuse the businessman 
often has a variety of secular interests and contacts, 
he has fresh ways of illustrating and transmitting 
the meaning of the Christian BS 


limitations 


YOUR PROFESSION TAKES TIME. You must do a good job 
in your profession: Christian activity is no excuse 
for inferior workmanship. It is essential that you see 
your work itself as done for Christ, as well as the 
manner in which you do it and the Christian service 
you may be able to give after business hours. 


ISOLATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 
Because your service abroad may be limited to short 
terms (often three years) and involves transfer to 
other fields, you will find it difficult to master the 
language and the culture of the country where you 
are stationed. You will have to acquire this knowl- 
edge while busy with other things. Rarely will you 
master the language sufficiently well to be fluent in 

Often your contact with the local community 
must be carried on through the medium of English. 

Often you will find that your American associates 
are amused at, or hostile to, your religious interests 
as well as your interest in the people around you. 
The social and material advantages of life within 
the confines of the “red, white and blue ghetto” are 
obvious, while the difficulties of relating yourself 
significantly to the people among whom you work 
may at times make it seem hardly worth the candle. 
You may find bearing a Christian witness in secular 
work a lonely affair. 


AGENCY PoLicy. Most firms or agencies operating in 
non-Christian areas are careful to avoid any activity 
that would make them seem to be a missionary or- 
ganization. This is an understandable business 
policy, and the employee who would wield a Chris- 
tian influence must face this difficulty honestly. 


Another difficult question is whether the context 
of your work itself may not defeat your Christian 
purpose, The non-Western world today is more sus- 
picious and afraid of the real and potential colonial- 
ism of Western economic power than of the Western 
political colonialism. The piling up of profits by an 
American firm through unrelenting exploitation of 
another country’s economic weakness—symbolized 
often by the wide gap in the standard of living 
between the American business community and 
those around them—arouses resentment and bitter- 
ness. This could radically hinder any attempt at 
witness to the non-Christian community by a Chris- 
tian employee of such a firm. Your witness will need 
to be made within the company as well as outside it. 


If your work abroad is with the United States armed 
forces you face special kinds of problems in trying to 
live out your Christian faith in relation to the people 
among whom you are stationed. The stereotypes and 
suspicions about you are on the one hand reinforced 
by many of the actions and attitudes of your colleagues 
in uniform. On the other hand you have more free 
time than many other Americans abroad, and in- 
digenous churches and civic groups in many places 
fare provided possibilities for you to encounter their 
own people in ways that break through these barriers. 


This brief audit makes clear that the layman who 
is acting in furthering the mission of the Church is 
not simply a professional missionary disguised as a 
businessman—or a businessman doing “after-hours” 
work as a missionary! He is a different kind of Chris- 
tion worker, using different implements of influence 
and approaching the non-Christian community from a 
fresh direction. 


What Can | Do? 


If you go abroad in a lay capacity dedicated to 
Christian service. you can do things like the following: 


DISCOVER THE CHARACTER OF THE JOB WHICH CLAIMS 
YOUR WORKING HOURS. As an oilman or engineer or 
businessman to what extent do you see your objec- 
tive in terms of dividends for shareholders, of power 
for ney of power, prestige or wealth for your- 
self, or as an essential part of the way individual 
men ia to advance the common welfare of all 
mankind. To what extent is your work really “done 
unto the Lord?” This will eall for imagination, 

radical honesty, courage and deep faith, for it is a 
pioneering way. 
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SHARE IN INDIGENOUS CHURCH LIFE. In most countries, 


there are indigenous Christian churches with a 
Protestant background. Most of their activities are 
carried on in their own language, but there are fre- 
quently English-speaking congregations in the larger 
cities. These indigenous churches will welcome’ the 
foreign Christian who expresses Christian unity 
through attending their services and sharing in so 
far as he can in their life. The serious attempt, how- 
ever halting, to use their language and understand 
their ways can come to haye profound meaning both 
for you and for them. Also the non-Christian world 
needs to see that to be a Christian means to practice 
a world-wide brotherhood of faith and service that 
overreaches all social, political, racial and economic 
divisions. And the local Christian congregation (as 
in every land) needs the ecumenical vision that 
comes when a foreign Christian humbly shares in its 
life and worship. 


BUT DON'T STOP THERE. Cooperate in local community 


service projects. All too often the foreign group, 
often with its own organized church life, makes little 
effort to share with the local community in efforts 
for improvement. Yet there are usually local and in- 
digenous programs in which the Christian can join 
—and in which he will be welcomed. Welfare cen- 
ters, literacy campaigns, charitable organizations— 
these give the Christian layman the opportunity to 
demonstrate his interest in the local community and 
his concern for everything that increases its welfare. 
Where Christianity has often been identified lar gely 
as the faith of a separate and “foreign” group, this 
expression of brotherhood reveals an unsuspected 
aspect of true Christian living. 

In a Muslim city, one foreign executive found a 
local (and entirely national) group carrying on a 
significant program of social welfare. He “yolun: 
teered his services and was presently appointed to 
the governing board—the only foreigner in the or- 
ganization. And when his non-Christian colleagues 
found that their stated Sunday meeting frequently 
fell at the church hour, they changed the time rather 
than embarrass their Christian friend in his reli- 
gious life. 


SERVE THROUGH MISSION ORGANIZATIONS. The layman 


can serve in many aspects of organized missionary 
work. In schools, hospitals, orphanages . churches, 
study groups, his services will be welcomed. This 
not only strengthens the work of the mission and 
brings the layman into contact with the non-Chris- 
tian community, but makes it clear that missionary 
work is not simply a professional activity but the 
concern of every Christian. 
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YEACH AND WITNESS. This varies with the local situation 
and the skill of each person. In some countries, it is 
possible to invite non-Christian friends to Bible 
study and the discussion of religious problems. In 
others, witness may come only through personal con- 
versation, and that limited to close friends. But the 
door of testimony is never fully closed, and the word 
spoken out of a Christian concern in business or pro- 
fessional surroundings can carry great weight. 


OPEN YOUR CHRISTIAN HOME. The “home with the open 
door” is everywhere one of the most effective human 
influences. Especially is this true in mission lands, 
where all too often nationals have found the homes 
of the foreign business and professional people 
closed to them. Let your home be frankly Christian, 
with its table grace, family devotions and practice 
of respect and affection between all its members, its 
free acceptance of others across boundaries of status, 
wealth, ideology, religion. And open it to your 
friends, business associates and groups of students. 
In most non-Western countries hospitality and good. 
conversation are the staples of social life. The qual- 
ity of the relationships which they find possible in 
and through your home may speak more convine- 
ingly than ; your arguments. 


INTERPRET THE AREA TO AMERICA. In these days of grow- 
ing international responsibility, America needs a 
Christian interpretation of world relations and 
world problems. The Christian layman with ex- 
perience abroad and contacts at home, different 
from those of his missionary brother, can speak 
freshly and effectively on world conditions as a 
Christian sees them. This does not mean that you 
must spend your time at home in giving speeches— 
although a speech om the missionary task by a busi- 
nessman or a social scientist would often be a wel- 
come change. It does mean that in your business, 
professional and community contacts you can throw 
light on the country in which you have been work- 
ine—light that comes only to one who has entered 
deeply into foreign needs and problems as a 
Christian. 


Behind such activities as these is the basie concept 
of the Christian layman as one who lives and responds 
as a Christian in all the varied affairs of personal and 
business life. You, as a Christian set amidst the usual 
problems of the community, have a unique and un- 
limited opportunity to reveal the practical meaning 
of the Christian life. No one can tell you at the begin- 
ning where this opportunity will end—it is as limitless 
as the Holy Spirit leading you in ingenuity and devo- 
tion can make it. 
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How Shall | Prepare? 


It is not easy to undertake this call to lay Christian 
service. For the Christian must be prepared in two 
directions at once: he must be both an able protes- 
sional or businessman and an able Christian. There- 
fore your training should encompass the following: 


PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE. Your business specialty is 
not just a sideline to enable you to earn a living in 
order to make a Christian witness. It is part of your 
Christian witness and the tool by which you relate 
yourself to the non-Christian community. Make your 
professional training as good as possible. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. It is not enough 
to be devoted to the Christian faith in general. You 
must know it—its doctrines, its history, its social 
implications, its best current thought, its present 
world movements. This calls for direct and special- 
ized study that may begin in a university or semi- 
nary but must continue throughout your life. It 
would be ideal if you could take the equivalent of at 
least one year of study in a theological school or 
university department of religion, with special em- 
phasis on Bible study, theology, social programs and 
the relationship of ‘Christianity to other religions. 
Often this will not be possible. Then utilize such 
training as is offered by special training programs 
for outgoing missionaries sponsored by various 
denominational boards, the student Christian con- 
ferences (regional and national) and local student 
Christian study programs. When you go abroad, take 
a library of basic Christian books that will form the 
material for your own study. SVM has available a 
Basic Books Reading Course which would indicate 
some of these books, or write to the foreign mission- 
ary personnel secretary of your own denomination. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE AREA. If you know in advance 
where your business service will be, you should take 
any specialized studies in that area that may be 
available. If you do not know in advance, you must 

__ yourself undertake study when you get there cover- 
ing such subjects as history, religion and social or- 
ganization. In many countries there are language 
and culture study centers conducted by mission 
boards where you may enroll. However clear your 
understanding ‘of your own faith is, you will not he 
effective until you also understand the other man’s 
faith and the historical and social matrix in which 
it is set. A continuously growing and sympathetic 
knowledge of the local community and its ways is 
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indispensable if you would make your Christian 
witness effective. 


GENUINE CHRISTIAN LIVING AS PART OF THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE CHURCH. This is the core of all your effective- 
ness. No knowledge about Christianity or its rival 
faiths can be effective unless it is sustained day by 
day by God’s love and forgiveness renewed for you 
personally and known in and through the fellowship 
of His Chureh. The bedrock for your calling is the 
faith that the Almighty God, Lord of history, 
Creator of all things, God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself, that God is at work in His 
redemptive purpose through all the seemingly 
tangled affairs of this time surely and irresistibly, 
ands that He can use you beginning now with what- 
ever scraps of faith and hope you have. 


* % % % 


If you would like to read further in this field, here 
are some recent valuable materials: 


On CHRISTIAN VOCATION— 


The Christian At His Daily Work. By Cameron P. Hall. New 
York, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
Division of Life and Work, 1951. 

The Christian Faith and My Job. By Alexander Miller. New 
York, Association Press, 1946. 

Christian Vocation: Studies in Faith and Work. By W. R. For- 
rester. New York, Seribners, 1953. 


Life Is Commitment. By Joseph H. Oldham. New York, Harper, 
1952. 


On THE CueistiAN Farru And THE 

CHRISTIAN Misston— 

A Guide to the Christian Faith. By William Spurrier. New York, 
Seribners, 1955. 

That They May Have Life. By D. T. Niles. New York, Harper, 
1951. 

The Presence of the Kingdom. By Jacques Ellul, Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1951. 

A Faith for the Nations. By Charles Forman. New York, Lay- 
man’s Theological Library, 1957. 

The Unfolding Drama of the Bible. By Bernhard Anderson. New 
York, Association Press. 

The Household of God. By J. E. L. Newbigen. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1954, 

The Shaking of the Foundations, and The Courage To Be. By 
Paul Tillich. New York, Scribners. 

The Cost of Discipleship. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. London, SCM 
Press, 1949, 

Revolution and Redemption. By M. M. Thomas and Paul Con- 
verse. New York, Friendship Press, 1955. 
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Dogmatics In Outline. By Karl Barth. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1947. 

The Christian Significance of Karl Marx. By Alexander Miller. 
Toronto, Maemillan. 1947. 


OTHERS— 

Yonder One World: A Study of Asia and the West. By Frank 
Moraes. New York, Macmillan, 1958. 

The Nature of the Non-Western World. By Vera Micheles Dean. 
New York, a Mentor Book, The New American Library, 1957. 
Ethics and United States Foreign Policy. By Ernest Lefever. 
New York, Living Age Book, Meridian Books, Inc., 1957. 

The Christian and the World Struggle. By M. M. Thomas and 
Davis MeCaughey. WSCF Gray Book, Geneva, 1951. 


The SVM now has available an outline for a Basic 
Books Reading Course on the World Mission of the 
Church. This includes sections on the basic themes of 
the Christian faith, the present revolutionary world 
situation and geographical area studies. 
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